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SONNET. 


Elegance floats about thee like a dress, 
Melting the airy motion of thy form 
Into one swaying grace; and loveliness, 
Like a rich tint that makes a picture warm, 
Is lurking in the chesnut of thy tress, 
Enriching it, as moonlight after storm 
Mingles dark shadows into gentleness. 


A beauty that bewilders like a spell, 
Reigns in thine eye’s clear hazel, and thy brow, — 

So pure in vein’d transparency, doth tell 
How spiritually beautiful art thou— 

A temple where angelic love might dwell. 
Life in thy presence were a thing to keep, 
Like a gay dreamer clinging to his sleep. 


ROY. 


NATURE. 


The frosty ground looks gray. "Twill shut the snow 
Out from its bosom, and the flakes will fall 

Softly and lie upen it! The hush’d flow 
Of the ice-covered waters, and the call 

Of the cold driver to his oxen slow, 
And the complaining of the gust, are all 

That winter has of music. Would that I 

With the soft summer like the leaf might die! 


So will a man grow gray, and on his head 
The snow of years lie visibly, and so 
Willcome a frost when his green years have fled, 
And his chill’d pulses ere will flow, 
And his deep voice be shaken. Would that I 
In the green summer of my youth might die! ROY. 


THE BETROTHED GREEK. 
From Letters from the Levant. 


“ A few days after our arrival we were invited to 
dine with a Greek merchant, with whom the young 
Sciote lady, who had accompanied us to Smyrna, had 
taken up her abode. His house was situated in one 
of the best streets in the Frank quarter, with spa- 
cious rooms, and a shady garden in the rear.—The 
fitting up of the entire was really splendid; and the 
repast, combining all the luxuries of the country, was 
conducted with the elegance of European style.— 
Our entertainer had been married to a Jady, a native 
of Florence, who died early, leaving him ason and 
two daughters. The former had been, at the com- 
mencement of the Greek revolution, engaged in bu- 
siness with his father; but his ardent patriotism having 
induced him to take an active, though concealed, part 
in forwarding the efforts of his countrymen, he was 
denounced to the Pasha of Smyrna, by one of his 
companions who had been detected, but whose forti- 
tude could not withstand the tortures which were 
applied to wring from him the secret of his associ- 
ates; and while at slow intervals) his teeth one by 


one were extracted, and the nails, slowly torn from | 


his tees and fingers, he delivered up the names of his 
accomplices, in order to purchase a speedy death in 
lieu of theagonies he was enduring. Young Lallaho 
had, however sufficient time to make his escape, and 


flying to the mountains above Karabornon, he lay 
concealed, till, reaching a British vessel in the straits 
of Scio, he was landed at the Ionian Isles, and had 
thence reached the Morea, and openly espoused the 
cause of the struggling insurgents. Nearly five 
years had elapsed since his flight; and, with the ex- 
ception of vague rumours, no news of his situation 
and fortunes had ever reached his family, till one 
hight, about a month previous to our arrival, he en- 
tered the house of his father by a back passage from 
the garden. The joy of his return was, however, 
quickiy clouded by the consciousness that his disco- 
very by the Turks would ensure not only his imme- 
diate slaughter, but the destruction of his entire fa- 
mily for having dared to give him shelter or protec- 
tion, he was accordingly concealed even from the 
domestics, in one of the most secluded parts of the 
house, and his society only enjoyed at intervals and 
by stealth. | 

Almost from birth, and frequently previous to it, 
the children of the Greeks are contracted in marriage 
by their parents—nay, such betrothings have been 
known even before the parentsthemselves have been 
introduced into the world. From infancy, these de- 
stined for each other are brought up and educated in 
the anticipation of their future union, until custom 
and duty have strengthened mutual affection by long 
habit and association. Instances of such contracts 
being dissolved by common consent of the parties are 
seldom heard; but were one individual, even under 
the most unpropitious circumstances, to break the 
long cherished affiance, the act would stamp him 
with curseless infamy. A motive of this kind, had 
caused the return of the young patriot: he had long 
been betrothed to the daughter of a merchant. of 
Smyrna, and a sentiment of fond affection had sanc- 
tioned the choice of his parents—his flight from his 
home had not been with so much precipitance as to 
prevent him taking adieu of his bride, and giving her 
assurance of his future return to claim her, and fly 
with her to some more peaceable home, beyond the 
reach of their tyrants. He had now redeemed his 
promise; and was about to conduct her to Leghorn, 
where he had made arrangements for opening a mer- 
cantile house in conjunction with a countryman and 
correspondent of his father’s, long resident in Tusca- 
ny- He had arrived several months before in an 
European vessel, under the disguise of a seaman; but, 
fearing to land during the commotions then reigning 
in Smyrna, he was obliged to remain during some 
weeks in hourly danger on board, within sight of his 
dearly beloved home, but unable however to give no- 
tice to his friends of his presence, or to set foot on 
its treacherous shore, and at last, after tedious watch- 
ing and anxious delay, he was obliged again to put to 
sea, and bid a second reluctant farewell. The vessel 
now carried him to Bierout, Jaffa, and finally to Alex- 
andria; from whence he was obliged to beg his way 


} from one vessel to another, to Leghorn, Malta, and 


the fonian Islands, where he once more embarked for 
Smyrna. After many a narrow charice, he at last 
landed during a stormy night at an obscure part of 
the bay, and by the utmost caution and concealment, 
at length succeeded in reaching his father’s house. 
He had now made all his arrangements, and was to 


sail in a few days with his bride in an Austrian ves- 


sel for Trieste, should he be enabled to elude his ene- 
mies tili the time of his departure. The daughters 
of the old gentleman were two of the most beautifu! 
I had seen in the Levant; their costume was rather of 
the Italian than Greek taste, but combined the ele- 
gancies of both; their light silk dresses were made to 
suit accurately the figure, instead of flowing loosely 
and gracefully asin the Morea. A slipper witha 
high heel, suth as arejgenerally worn in the north of 
Italy, richly embroidered and covering only the front 
of the foot, showed to full advantage a delicately 
turned ancle, through a stocking of netted silk, fine 
as a gossimer, whilst their turbans of transparent 
gauze, ornamented with a glittering aigrette and a 
wreath of golden flowers, rather enhanced than sha- 
ded the glossy ringlets which flowed over a brow as 
fair as polished marble. 

Their accomplishments too had not been neglected, 
and I never heard the songs of Greece sound so en- 
chantingly as when breathed by their sweetly toned 
voices, accompanied by a guitar, to some of the na- 
tive airs of Britain, and especially to Mozart’s deli- 
cious one of ‘* Life let us cherish,” which seemsa 
universal favourite with the Greeks. Their man- 
ners seemed to be a combination of the three classes 
with whom they associated—the grace of the Italian, 
the sprightly vivacity of the Greek, and the stately 
tournure of the Ottomans; and a tinge of melancholy 
cast an univeral interest over all three. The dress 
of the male portion of the company was European, 
their national costume being laid aside, either from 
choice or for protection against the casual insults of 
the Turks. The son of our host did not make his 
appearance, nor was his name mentioned by any; and 
in fact it was only ona third visit that we learned his 
tale. The conversation during the day presented a fair 
specimen of the varying and a camelion-like charac- 
ter of the people, taxing a tinge, from every topic, 
and verging in an instant “ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” whilst every change of tempera- 
ment was carried to an extreme of gaiety or sadness, 
though the former generally prevailed. The females 
seemed to monopolize all the melancholy of the par- 
ty: continued terror and reiterated scenes of horror 
and of dread appeared to have damped their natural 
sprightliness: they spoke often of their awful situa- 
tion, in the midst of an infuriated enemy, where the 
moments of rejoicing for the successes of their coun- 
trymen were those when they had most to dread from 
the brutality of their masters. They knew not the 
hour when the caprice of their governors might con- 
sign them to the fate of Scio, which hundreds of their 
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_ words of Turkish in apology, and withdrew; their 


_ his own brigantine, he carried them in the course of 
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friends and relatives had already shared, and when 
the orders of the Divan and the vigilance of. the 
guards rendered escape from Smyrna almost an im- 
possibility, which nothing-but despair could urge 
them to attempt, and detection in which, without an- 
other crime, would itself condemn them to slavery 
and slaughter. The intervals in such accounts as 
these and the freezing tales with which they illus- 
trated them, were filled up with amusements as 
lively as they were depressing, and songs of music 
passed the time till a late hour, when we took our 


departure, and put off to spend the night in our births 
on board. * * * * * 


A few evenings before our departure from Smyrna, 
we had gone out in a boat, after sunset, to observe 
a curious mode of fishing at night, practiced by the 
Smyrniotes in the shallows ofthe bay. A small ves- 
scl of charcoal and burning sticks is suspended over 
the boat, and by striking the water with a hollow 
stick from the stern, the fish attracted by the light 
are driven into the net attached to the boat. Indeed 
by the calmness of the night, and the numerous fires 
which were floating on every side around us, we had 
passed to about two or three miles distance from the 
beach, and were rowing about to enjoy the cold 
breeze which set in at sunset, and by the help of 
which a little vessel was lying off and on in the roads 
apparently awaiting the arrival of something fromthe 
shore to put to sea. It was nearly midnight when 
we returned to our vessel in the bay, and were quiet- 
ly pulling towards her, when we heard through the 
gloom the noise of oars, and the. foaming of a boat 
through the waters; in a moment it shot past us like 
a dolphin, but the next the oars were backed, and 
with a hissing whirl she drew along side us, and a 
few ‘Turkish soldiers bounced on board as we were 
starting up to our defence, when, finding we were 
not the persons they sought, they uttered a few 


boat again shot across the water with the rapidity of 
an arrow, whilst we reached our vessel busied with 
the vague conjecture as to the cause of this abrupt 
and singular interruption. Morning, however, 
brought its explanation:—On going on shore, we 
learned that information had been received by the 
Pacha of the intended flight of a party of Greeks 
from the city, and the officers in the Turkish boat 
had been sent to intercept them. It appeared that 
the commander of an Austrian vessel, in which they 
were to sail, had given notice of their intention to 
the government, (for the sake of a trifling reward 
aiter having already been paid a considerable sum for 
their passage) and received on board, the little por- 
tion of their property which they had been enabled 
to secure. The fugitive had been concealed in an 
obscure part of the bay when his boat had been sent 
to take them, but instead of bearing them on board 


the Turkish barge, as had been previously arranged. 
As the Moslems, however, drew near, the young man 
who was the chief of the party, perceiving that they 
were betrayed, and that escape was impossible, start- 
ed from his seat, and plunging his yataghan in the 
breast of the treacherous Austrian, ‘sprang with a 
girl who sat beside him into the water. He sank in- 
stantly; but, unfortunately, the dress of the lady 
kept her above the water till drawn out by the Turks 
and reserved to a deadlier fate. From all the cir- 
cumstances of the affair, it was evident that the indi- 
vidual who had perished was the unfortunate son of 
our amiable. Greek friend, who had thus been at- 


tempting his flight with his bride; and our anticipa-|} i 


,||the extent of every excavation, and carefully exam- 


|| place, and sallies forth in search of prey only during 


,|| enter the vineyards, and feed upon the grapes, which 


hastening towards their dwelling, we found it sur- 
rounded by Turkish soldiers; but apparently the in- 
mates had fled: whither they directed their wan-' 
dering steps we never learned. 

But such is the life of the Smyrniote Greek—A 
few evenings before we had been with them in their 
garden, amidst songs and smiles of joy and merri- 
meut; they had now gone from that happy home for 
ever, with the consciousness that their return even 
at the most distant period must be to indignity and 
death. 


ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
The Fox.—The common fox is one of those ani- 


mals whose habits is most widely extended over the 
surface of the globe. It is found in the middle and 


northern regions of the old and new world. The fa-|}. 


culty of rapid multiplication and diversified extension, 
which it possesses in so eminent a degree above the 
other carnivorous tribes, must in a great measure be 
attributed to its instinctive choice of such places of 
concealment as are accessible to none of its enemies 
except man. | 

The fox is not a little particular in the choice of 
his quarters. When he proposes to establish himself 
in a neighbourhood, he visits every part oi it, fathoms 


ines every spot that promises,a convenient place of 
refuge in the hourof danger. As soon as he appro- 
priates an habitation suitable to his wants, he instant- 
ly commences to scour the country, reconnoitres 
every post around,.ascertains the resources placed 
within his power, and the nature and degree of the 
dangers with which he may be threatened. Con- 
stantly under the guidance of the most extreme and 
cautious prudence, and never leaving any thing to 


the result of chance, he lays himself down with tran- |; 


quillity to taste the pleasures of repose. <A repose 
thus guarded and secured is the only one that his na- 
tural timidity will permit him to enjoy.—The exces- 
sive suspicion of his character renders every new 
abject a source of-distrust and disquietude. He is 
uneasy until he has discovered what it is, and ap- 
proaches for the purpose of observation with slow and 
hesitating steps, and by indirect and circuitous paths. 
Accordingly, whenever he is agitated by a perma- 
nent source of fear, he betakes himself to flight, and 
proceeds to seek in some other retreat that security 
which he can no longer enjoy in his present abode.— 
He passes the live-long day at the bottom of his hiding 


the obscurity of twilight and the darkness of night. 
Guided with equal certainty by the sense of smelling 
as of sight, he glides along the trenches of the field 
to surprise the partridge on her nest, or the hare 
within her form. Sometimes he will lie in ambush 
near the burrows of rabbits, into which he occasion- 
ally penetrates, and sometimes with the cry of a dog, 
he gives chase to those animals in the open plain.— 
When game of this description fails, he will subsist 
on field mice, on frogs, on snails, and on grasshoppers. 
In cultivated and well inhabited countries, the fox 
finds new resources. He approaches the habitations 


to collect the 1efuse of provisions thrown out of kitch- 
ens, &c. He penetrates into poultry-yards, where 


he makes terrible devastation; and in autumn he will 


fatten him, and diminish in some degree the disagree- 
able odour of his flesh. But he does not limit himself 
to the quantity of food necessary to appease the hun- 
ger of the moment. Instinct leads him, where there 
is abundance of prey, to lay up provision for the 


tions received a melancholy confirmation, when, on 


all he can, and carries away successively every piece, 
which he conceals in the neighbourhood to retake 
them at a more convenient opportunity. 

This character of extreme prudence in the fox is a 
main cause of his preservation. It renders him ex- 
tremely difficult to be destroyed or taken. As soon 
as he has acquired a little experience, he is not to be 
deceived by the snares which are laid for him, and 
from the moment in which he. recognizes them, noth- 
ing, not even the severest pangs of hunger, caninduce 
him to approach them. Le Roi, in his letters upon 


’ jlanimals, informs us that he has known a fox to re- 


main in his subterraneous hole, that he might not fall 
into the snares with which he had been environed. 


THE FORSAKEN. 
A TALE OF ITALIAN HISTORY. 


[By Miss Emma Roberts. ] 


Amid the numberless memorials which the fair 
and stately city of Florence contains of its ancient 
feuds, the fierce and cruel struggles of its nobles for 
power, and the personal quarrels whence sprang its 
most furious civil wars,—one lonely grave-stone, 
lost amid the surrounding splendors of art, exists, 
though seldom noticed by the traveller, putting forth 
its silent and disregarded claim to the attention 
lavished upon monuments, unpossessed of half the 
interests attached to this frail tablet. The unsculp- 
tured marble covers the ashes of one whose sorrows 
and wrongs first kindled the flame of deadly warfare 
between the Ghibelline and Guelph factions, which 
rendered the chief of the Tuscan states a scene of 
hatredand dissention. While all Italy was distrac- 
ted by the contest between the Emperor and the 
Pope, Florence, though joining the league against 
the former, was blessed with comparative trangilli- 
ty; the supporters of either party lived within their 
walls at peace with each other; but an insult offered 
to the daughter of a noble family, plunged the whole 
population into strife and bloodshed. ‘The moulder- 
ing graveof Altea Ubert, half hidden in the long 
rank grass which overshadows it—blackening under 
the influence of time with its scarcely legible inscrip- 
tion, yet inspires mingled feelings of tenderness and 
melancholy to those who derive a pensive pleasure 
in dwelling upon the recollection of the storied dead. 
Once the fairest and the proudest beauty of Flor- 
ence, all eyes paid homage to the charms of its love- 
liest daughter; every lip was loud in its tribute of ad- 
miration; and many fond and faithful hearts were 
laid in lowly offering at her feet. The young, the 
gay, andthe gallant, crowded in Ultea’s train, stand- 
ing behind the lattice work of the richly carved 
balcony. The troop of cavaliers who daily passed 
along on their rout to the tilt-yard, made a longer 
pause, and bent with more courteous reverence be- 
fore the front of the Uberti palace than they deign- 
ed to bestow upon any other of the splendid resi- 
dences of the Florence nobility, though many were the 
dark eyes, and many the fair forms which the crowded 
windows boasted; and conscious of her beauty, vain 
of the flattering distinctions which she continually 
received, and buoyant with youthful hope,the happi- 
est auguries of the future destiny of one so favored 
by nature and by fortune, blessed her waking dreams. 
Sought in marriage by the noblest families in the 
city, Altea exercised the privilege according to beau- 
ty, and became somewhat fastidious in her choice; 


1! but if she vacillated between the merits of the chief 


onthe Cornari, or the heir of Delle Torre, she hesi- 
tated no longer when Guido Buondelmonti professed 
himself her admrer. Gay and graceful in the dance, 


‘yeas When he invades a poultry-yard, he kills 


re the victor in the lists and at the ring, and bear- 
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ing on his brow a wreath won in bloody strife upon 
the plains of Lombardy, he was exalted by general 
acclamation above all his youthful cotemporaries, 
and, like Altea, became the idol of one sex, and the 
envy of the other. How gaily and how rapidly 
flew the hours, when, seated side by side, the 
lovers whispered tender tales into each other’s rap- 
tured ears, striking the minstral string in praise of 
those charms and accomplishments which formed 
the universaltheme. All radiant with smiles, hap- 
piness beamed round the angelic countenance of 
Altea, like a halo; the halfstarved beggar in the 
streets blessed the glad beauty as she passed along, 
his sunken eye beaming with an unwonted ray at the 
sight of so much happy loveliness. The whole city 
rejoiced in her felicity; forif some taint of earth had 
marred the brightness of her perfections, before she 
had learned to live for the sole purpose of pleasing 
one treasured object, the excess of her affection for 
Buondelmonti had purified her character from its 
dross; she grew meek and gentle, cultivating each 
feminine grace with all the ardor prongpted by a pure 
attachment: the charms too proudly displayed to 
attract the wondering multitude, were now only 
prized as the chain which bound her -love. The 


sun-lit eyes of Altea were suddenly overclouded; | 


and tears coursed each other down those pale cheeks, 
solately dimpled with delight. Buondelmonti, the 
spoiled child of fortune, no longer checked his caro- 
coling steed at gate of the Uberti palace—but, fas- 
cinated by the charms of some new beauty, rode on, 
tossing his white plume on high, and laughing scorn- 
fully as he passed the residence of the woman he 
had abandoned. Altea’s tears fell unheeded; she 
possessed kinsmen who surveyed her altered counte- 
nance with looks in which pity contended with anger. 
The unhappy girl read the feeling which those 
around strove to repress in her presence; and drying 
her eyes, and struggling to obtain the command of 
features convulsed with internal agony, appeared 
again at the open lattice: but she could not deceive 
the penetrating eyes of those who hung upon every 
look, by the outward show of tranquility; and her 
brothers prepared to avenge the injury which she 
had sustained; they watched for the white palfry of 
the perjured lover, as he rode through the city, un- 
armed and in his gala dress, to the bridal feast, and 
rushing from behind the portal where they had so 
often stood to welcome him as their guest, they drag- 
ged their enemy from his horse. and plunging their 
daggers in his body, deluged the pavement with his 
life-blood. Altea, from the balcony above, saw the 
commencement of the savage scene: she rushed to 
the street too late to prevent the outrage; but her 
fate was linked with that of Buondelmonti,—and 
throwing herself upon his yet warm corpse, she 
breathed out the last sigh of a broken heart, and 
lived not to witness the calamities her kinsmen’s 
weapons entailed upon Florence. The Guelph fac- 
tion took up arms to revenge the murder of Buonde]- 
monti; the Ghibellines, headed by the Uberti, retali- 
ated by fresh aggressions; and, during the space of 
three and thirty years, the relentless strife continued 
in the massacre of both parties. The Ghibellines 
at length prevailing, drove ‘the opposite faction from 
the city: but were in turn expelled from the tri- 


umphant Guelphs, and were never afterwards able 


to regain their ancient power and influence. 
[From Barrington’s Sketches. ] 
* HAMILTON ROWAN. 
A romantic spirit seemed to fill the country. On 


becomes rarefied as it were; personal sacrifices more 
common and wild tenets more practically supported. 
An admirable specimen of Quixotism is given, in the 
person of the célebrated Mr. Hamilton Rowan. 
A young woman, Mary Neil, had been treated with 
violence by some unknown person; her cause was 
warmly taken up by some and by others her vara- 
city was suspected. Mr. Rowan,a gentleman of 
rank and fortune, felt so deeply interested in her rep- 
utation, that he avowed vengeance against all her 
calumniaters. One of the steps which he took to 
this end,is exceedingly well described in the follow- 
ing history of a visit he paid to a society of young 
barristers, of which Sir Jonah was a member. 

“ At this moment about twenty young barristers, 
including myself, had formed a dinner club in Dub- 
lin: we had taken large apartments for the purpose; 
and,as we were not yet troubled with too much bu- 
siness, were in the habit of faring luxuriously every 
day, and takinga bottle of the best claret which 
could be obtained. 

“* There never existed a more cheerful, nor halfso 
cheap a dinner club. One day, whilst dining with 
our usual hilarity, the 'servant informed us that a 
gentleman below stairs desired to be admitted for a 
moment. We considered it to be some brother barris- 
ter who requested permission to join our party, and 
desired him to be shown up. What was our sur- 
prise, however, on perceiving the figure that pre- 
sented itself! a man, who might have served as a 
model for a Hercules, his gigantic limbs conveying 
the idea of almost supernatural ;strength: his shoul- 
ders, arms, and broad chest, were emblcans of muscu- 
lar energy; and his flat, rough countenance, over sha- 
dowed by enormous dark eye brows, and deeply fur- 
rowed by strong lines of vigour and fortitude, com- 
pleted one of the finest, yet most formidable figures 
I had ever beheld. He was very well dressed: 
close by his side stalked in a shaggy Newfound- 
land dog of corresponding magnitude, with hair a 
foot long, and who, if he should be voraciously in- 
clined, seemed well able to devour a barrister or two 
without overcharging his stomach:—as he entered 
indeed, he alternately looked at us, and then at his 
master, as if only awaiting the orders of the latter 
to commence the onslaught. His master held in his 
hand a large, yellow, knotted club slung by a leath- 
ern thong round his great wrist: he had also a long 
small sword by his side. | 

“This apparition walked deliberately up to the 
table: and having made his obeisance with seeming 
courtesy, a short pause ensued, during which he 
looked round on all the company with an aspect if 
not stern, yet, ill calculated to set our minds at 
ease either as to his or his dog’s ulterior mtentions. 

** Gentleman!’ at length he said, in a tone and 
with an air at once so mild and courteous, nay so 
polished, as fairly to give the lie, as it were, to his gi- 
gantic and threatening figure: ‘ Gentlemen! I have 
heard with great regret that some member of this 
club has been so indiscreet as to calumniate the 
character of Mary Neil, which, from the part I have 
taken, I feel indentified with my own: if any present 
hath done soI doubt he will now have the candour 
and courage to avow it. Who avows it?’ The do 
looked up at him again; he ‘returned the glance, 
but contented himself for the present, with patting 
the animal’s head and was silent: so were we. 

“The extreme surprise indeed with which our 
party was seized, bordering almost on consternation, 
rendered all consultation as to a’reply out of the 
question and never did I see the old axiom that 
“what is every body’s business is nobody’s busi- 


the eve of great convulsions, the moral atmostphere 


g|\treme one they placed our feet in hot water. 


ness,” more thoroughly exemplified. A few of the 


company whispered each to his neighbour, and | 
perceived one or two steal a fruit knife under the 
table cloth, in case of extremities; but no one made 
any reply. We were eighteen in number; and as 
neither would or could answer for the others, it 
would require eighteen replies to satisfy the giant's 
single query; and I fancy some of us could not have 
replied to his satisfaction, and stuck to the truth 
into the bargain. 

“He repeated his demand (elevating his tane 
each time) thrice: ‘ Does any gentleman avow It’ 
A faint buzz now circulated round the room, but 
there was no answer whatsoever. Communication 
was cut off, and there was a dead silence: at length 
our visiter said, with a loud voice, that he must sup- 
pose ifany gentleman had made any observations or 
assertions against Mary Neil’s character, he wold 
have the courage and spirit to avow it: thereiore, 
continued he, ‘ I shall take it for granted that my 
information was erroneous; and in that point of view, 
I reget having alarmed your society.” And with- 
out another word, he bowed three times very low, 
and retired backwards towards the door, (his dog 
also backing out with equal politeness) where, with 
a salute doubly ceremonious, Mr. Rowan ended 
this extraordinary interview. On the first of his 
departing bows, by a simultaneous impulse, we all 
rose and returned his salute, almost touching the 
table with our noses, but still in profound silence, 
which bowing on both sides, was repeated, as I have 
said, till he was fairly out of the room. Three or 
four of the company then ran hastily to the win- 
dow, to be sure that he and the dog were clear 
off into the street; and no sooner had this satisfactory 
announcement been ‘ascertained than a general roar 
of laughter ensued, and we talked it over in a hun- 
dred different ways; the whole of our arguments, how- 
ever, turned upon the question,‘ which had behaved 
the politest upon the occasion?’ but not one word was 
uttered as to which had behaved the stoutest.” 

Mr. Rowan was soon after tried and convicted for 
circulating a factious paper;—while in prison, char- 
ges of a heavier nature, and ofa political kind caine 
out against him; and as is well known, he made his 
escape, and at length arrived in France. 


CURIOSITIES OF TUNIS. 

There are few curiosities in Tunis. The most 
worthy objects of notice are the palace of the deceas- 
ed Bey and the warm baths. We visited almost ali 
parts of the palace, and its interior is the most splen- 
did of any thing in architecture I have seen.—For 
extent of surface and number of apartments it is like 
a small city. 

The baths are by steam. We passed by @ long 
dark avenue, into a spacious hall, so full of stea:m 
that at first it was almost suffocating. About 20 
Turks were seated in their style, with their feet 
doubled under them. From this we were conducted 
into a small apartment where they dressed us in 
Turkish apparel, Turban and all. On retnrning to 
the second room this dress was removed, after which 
we were led from room to room, the steam growing 
warmer and denser as we advanced, until in the ex- 
After 
a thorough preparation, we were conducted back one 
or two rooms, and there received such a brushing as 
nothing can describe so well as the currying of a se- 
vere groom upon a dirty horse. Few of us, if any. 
came off with whole skins. It was in vain to remon- 
strate. I shall not venture there a second time. The 
whole progress occupies three hours. We were gra- 


dually cooled off by changes of dress.—Letler of an 
American. 
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A NEW-ENGLAND VILLAGE. 

There stand the holy spires of prayer, 

Devoutly looking unto heaven, 
Like mortal telegraphs, to bear 

The upward thoughts of the forgiven; 
And, as the sun-gilt windows gleam 

In their unstained transparency, 
Chaste thoughts come o’er me, as I dream 

Of that soft hour, when, tenderly, 
The gray-haired pastor crossed my brow 
With water from the fount of snow. 


How sweetly every mansion lifts 

Its clean white front among the trees, 
While the blue smoke, in curly drifts, 

Sails off before the healthy breeze; 
Behind each roof, long meadows slope 

In swards that blush with clover blossoms, 
And new-washed clothes swing on the rope, 

Just hung by maids of tranquil bosoms. 
And there the yellow street is seen, 
Ribboned both sides with virgin green. 


With what a gay and tidy air 
The tavern shows its painted sign! 
Causing each traveller to stare, 
And cipher out the gold-leaf line; 
And yonder is the merchant’s stand 
Where, on the benches round the door, 
Gather the story-telling band— 
Ard all burst out in hearty roar, . 
As some wild wag, at his tongue’s rote, 
Deals the convulsive anecdote. | 


Why is the dust in such a rage? 
It is the yearly caravan 
Of pedlars, on their pilgrimage 
To southern marts, full of japan, 
And tin, and wooden furniture, 
That try to charm the passing eye, 
And spices which, I’m very sure, 
Ne’er saw the shores of Araby. 
Lord! how the women start and run, 


To catch a glimpse, ere they are gone! 


Close underneath yon gentle hill 
The district school-house wins the view, 

W here jabbering urchins, ’gainst their will, 
in swinging rows their task pursue; 

And there’s the turf on which they play, 
And tan their open-collared necks, 

And there’s the brook, where, every day, 
Their paper barks meet sad shipwrecks 

Of littke hopes, that now endure 

The coming world in miniature. 


These scenes are pleasant, but there’s one 
More precious to the heart than all: 

It is—when on the ear the tune 
Of mellow bells, with gentle fall, 

Proclaims the Sabbath morn is come, 
Then, every road and path’s alive 

With young and old--none stay at home! 
But, clad in best attire, all strive 

To fill their places, lest they hear, 

In private, from the minister. 


And when from some wood-waving height, 
~ Upon the moss at leisure thrown, 
I view the sylvan shade and light, 

And know the landscape is my own— 
Dear native land! when I behold 

The orchard lawn, the auburn wheat, 
‘The mill, the foaming fall of gold, 

And hear the pastoral song and bleat-—- 
O, how I bless, with streaming eyes, 
hat heaven which gave the paradise! 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 

A party of Philadelphia bucks riding a little 
beyoud the precincts of the city a few days 
since, met a country wagon driven by a mid- 
die aged female ia plain garments, with a re- 
markable staid countenance. One of the young 
blades, desirous to be witty at the old lady’s 
expense, asked her how she sold milk? to which 
question she replicd, “that she thought he 
looked like a calf, but did not expect from his 
lubberly appearance that he was in want of 
milk, This was a poser, and our gallant be- 
came completely dumb, whilst his companions 
enjoyed the joke most humourously at his ex- 


pense. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1828. 
COMPOSITION. | 


Most writers concur in, the opinion that a 
man’s genius cannot be equally at his command 
at all times. The fit of inspiration comes ever 
and anon, and cannot be controlled by his dis- 
position. We have known some men who had 
produced volume after volume of excellent 
composition, yet who could no more write a 
poem of ten verses impromptu, than they could 
produce a Dictionary in the sametime. Poets 
are peculiarly acted upon by this whimsical fa- 
culty of the mind. We have been familiar 
with some who were certain to fail in versify- 
ing asubject when they had been requested so 
to do by a party of friends for some special oc- 
casion, We have many an apt illustration of 
this fact in the throng of New Year addresses 
which have emanated from the brains of Apol- 
lo’s children. Among about a dozen which we 
have glanced over, there isnot an idea above 
that of a love-sick school-boy; and if American 
poetry were to be tested according to these dit- 
ties, we should have a sad opinion of its intel- 
lectual vigour and poetical beauty. It has not 
veen the fact on all occasions, that laboured 
writing is calculated to live the longest and ex- 
cite the most admiration. It is 4 well authen- 
ticated fact, that Johnson’s Rasselas was pro- 
duced in the evening’s of one week. A more 
beautiful written work of the Same dimensions 
is not perhaps on record. Many of the papers 
which composed the Rambler, and a majority 
of those admirable essays in Addison’s Specta- 
tor, were composed with great rapidity, yet in 
the whole wide field of English literature, there 
is no abler specimensof chaste and excellent 
style, combined with clear and extraordinary 


the hasty product of a few leisure moments.— 
Yet even in some of this we discover clear- 
sightedness and strong intellect. The Letters 
of Junius were of this description, yet where 
have we more fire and strength, more energy 
and discernment in the whole range of sarcas- 
tic irony and biting satire. In most cases it is 
the circumstances and feelings under which an 
essay is produced that has the most material 
tendency to render it valuable or otherwise.— 
Had not Lord Byron been of the peculiar dis- 
position that he was, scornful and proud, he 
could never have described the working of 
those emotions so admirably, as he has done in 


-lthe bosom of Lara. It isthus with Dr. John- 


son. Rasselas is generally considered to have 
been himself, or rather a ficticious covering for 
the expression of his own current of thoughts, 
as they were brought into existence by the cir 

cumstances of his life. It is true that this the- 
ory cannot be sustained in relation to all cthers, 
for Shakspeare never was a king or a tyrant, 
and an hundred characters which his pen has 
so admirably delineated. He that can upon 
all occasions write equally well, is indeed an 


.|uncommon and versatile genius, but we know 


of nowe who has ever approached nearer to 
this versatility of character than the author of 
Waverley, yet the vast dissimilarity in the 
character of this author’s works, is only ano- 
ther corroborating testimony that the powers 
of the mind, cannot always be regulated and 
commanded at the will of theis possessor. 


DR. JACKSON’S LECTURE. 

A fortnight has elapsed since a friend placed 
in our hands a pamphlet entitled “ An Intro- 
ductory Lecture tothe Institutes of Medicine,” 
by Samuel Jackson, M. D. one of the Lecturers 


intelligence. Newspaper writing is generally \that age, a science of observation. The finest 


all occasions heard the talents and acquire- 
ments of Doctor Jackson so favourably spoken 
of, that we took the first opportunity of perus- 
ing this pamphlet, with a kind of curiosity ex- 
cited to ascertain the character of his compo- 
sitions. The technical phrases in which a 
portion of this lecture is necessarily dressed, 
precluded the possibility of our fully compre- 
hending it, but the language and the solidity 
of the sense which it embodies, added to the 
profound medical research which it unfolds, 


its deserving author has not been exaggerated 
by the voice of public opinion. The following 
brief history of medicine which we collate from 
the lecture, cannot fail to prove interesting and 
instructive to those among our readers who 
have not given the study of this science their 
exclusive. attention.—It is concise and lucid, 
and is written with intellectual vigour. 


the priesthcod, medicine consisted in the per- 
formance of certain religious rites, of empirical 
and superstitious practices, we find it, amongst 
the Philosophic sects of Greece, a purely spec- 
ulative or abstract science. Destitute of well 
observed facts, which, by induction, might con- 
duct to truth, it was believed that it could be 
attained by the sole powers of the reasoning-fa- 
culties exercised in profound meditation,— 
Some sects entertained the doctrine, that the 
archetypes of all truths had an existence in the 
intellect, which might be developed by abstrac- 
tion, reflection, and reason. Highly gifted with 
intellectual powers, as were the leaders of the 
Grecian philosophic schools, who midst their 
fellow mortals shone like Gods, their systems 
of philosophy, founded on those principles, 
can be accounted as little more than reveries, 
brilliant as the productions of exalted genius, 
anda boundless imagination, yet of no more 
worth than “such stuff as dreams are made 
of.** 

Medicine under the auspices of Hippocrates 
assumed a new aspect. From being either em-) 
pirical or purely speculative, he formed it, into 
what alone it was susceptible of becoming in 


specimens of observations in medicine, are con- 
tained in the epidemics of Hippocrates, 
Omitting to notice the various sects that 
succeeded Hippocrates, we arrive at the most 
remarkable epocha in medicine. 

Galen, a native of Pergamos, exercised medi- 
cine at Rome. He was one of those extraordi- 
nary men whose birth forms a memorable event 
in history; who, by the force of their character 
and extent of their genius, sway the destinies 
of the age, when possessed of power, or change 
the: face of a science, to the cultivation of 
which they may be devoted. 

The doctrines of Galen produced a disastrous 
influence on medicine. ‘The minds of its pro- 
fessors were turned from observation and a 
study of nature, to the sole study of his wri- 
tings, on which interminable commentaries 
were composed. 

From the time of Galen, medicine rapidly 
deteriorated. In a space of several centuries, 
but two or three authorities, by any novelty of 
observation, will repay a perusal. 

Medicine, on its re-appearance in Europe, 
was derived from the Arabians. Asin its first 
era, the practice of medicine, or rather the em- 
pirical treatment of diseases, as society began 
to recover from the rude shock it had sustain- 
ed, was exercised by the priesthood, and was 
one of the occupations of the cloister. 

Leo Africanus, a distinguished warrior, and 
the inost erudite scholar of the age, had sought, 
in the monastery of Salernum, a refuge from 
the persecutions of his enemies. In recom- 
pense of the hospitality accorded to him, he 
communicated to his hosts the knowledge of 
medicine he had acquired in the schools, in 
the hospitals, and from the libraries of 
Bagdad; and translated for their use the most 
esteemed of the Arabian medical authors.— 
Furnished with these lights, Salernum soon be- 
came a distinguished school of medicine,to 
which resorted students from Europe Other 
schools shortly after were established, and the 
profession of medicine became regularly or- 
ganised. Nophilosophic sects, however, arose 


on the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the | 
=, | University of Pennsylvania. It is not the pro- 
: | vince of editors like ourselves to canvass the 
=-= |merits of medical productions, but we have on 


extent of reading in the classics. 


ntellect, to raise it to the elevation and dignity 
ofa science; no Hippocrates appeared to re- 
strain its license, and place it under the gui- 
dance of observation and reason, Ignorance 
and superstition spread over Europe a murky 
vapour, through which the hghts of science and 
of letters dimly gleamed, with a faint and 
nearly expiring lustre. 

The fate of medicine was most unhappy. It 
became the prey of the ignorant, the illiterate, 
and the superstitious. The most learned pro- 
fessor had no ambition beyond a commentary 
on Dioscorides, Galen, Avicenna, Rhazes, A}- 
bucasis, or other Arabian writers, or for a mo- 
ment conceived there existed any other sources 
of knowledge than their works. The great 
fountain of nature, pouring forth its ever living 
stream, was lost in the obscurity, and buried 


are palpable evidences that the reputation of | beneath the rank overgrowth of the wilder- 


ness. There were none to drink of its reno- 
vating waters. 

The first ray that broke on this darkly con- 
fused mass, was the revival of the solidism of 
Hippocrates, in the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, by Pierre Brissot. This was 
the breaking dawn that proclaimed the ap- 
proaching day. It was not, however, until 
special and pomotonicel anatomy unfolded the 
structure of the body, and displayed the 


Passing by the period when, in the hands of changes the solids suffered in disease; it was 


er until Baglivi, Glisson, Pitcairn, Hoffman, 
/Plaller and his disciples, by inductive reason- 
ing, Observation, and experiment, had demon- 
strated beyond al] cavil and doubt its truth, 
that solidism acquired the influence of an es- 
tablished doctrine. It was then recognised, 
that every vital phenomenon depended imme- 
diately on the actions of the solids. 

From this time, speculations on the princi- 
ples of medicine assumed a more rational! cha- 
racter. With the exception of the doctrine of 
Boerhaeve, a medley composed from the hu- 
moral, chemical and mechanical hypotheses, 
physiological actions were taken as the basis 
of theoretical inductions. This was making a 
great advancement, and became a guarantee 
against a return to the imaginative specula- 
tions that had proved so baneful tothe sci- 
ence. 

Brown will for ever retain the glory of having 
announced one of the most important truths in 
medicine: that life is maintained by stimuli.— 
From this axiom must all reasoning in physi- 
ology and pathology commence. He also re- 
vived the doctrine of Themison, that diseases 
are to be arranged in two great classes; the one 
having excess of action, the other diminished 
action. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

* From the December number of the American 
Journal of Education which has just been re- 
ceived in this city, we extract the following 
passage on the education of Females. It is a 
portion of an intelligent and well written arti- 
cle on that subject, which comprises one among 


the numerous essays with which this valuable 
journal is stored. 


“Whether the ancient languages ought to be 
studied by females, is a question with regard to 
which there is now, we believe, very little dif- 
ference of opinion. ‘ This department of intel- 
lectual cultivation is advantageous to every 
mind; it refines and elevates the tenor of 
thought and expression; it infuses taste; and 
by the power of association, furnishes the ima- 
gination with beautiful images. The high 
mental and moral character of the better order 
of classical writings, has also a silent but pow- 
erful influence over the dispositions and the. 
character of the young. | | 
“Iu severa! respects classical reading is as 
valuable to the female sex astothe male. It 
imparts accurac¥ and gtacefulness of style, 
and consequently opens the mind to the impro- 
ving influence of these qualities in all writing. 
But its practical utility in facilitating a full un- 
derstanding of ‘our own language, is an argu- 
ment of no less weight, than that which is 
founded merely on the general consideration 
of intellectual improvement. And, after all 


that can be said about the aid which may be ob- 


tained from a partial knowledge of grammar, 
and the occasional use of a dictionary, there is 
no shorter or surer way of acquiring a familiar 
knowledge of etymology, than a reasonable 
‘hat this 
extent is, in particular cases, depends much on 
the circumstances and the mental character of 
individuals, as well as on a just preportioning 


to cast Over medicine the lustre of genius and 


jof time to the various branches of education, 
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reference to the useful purposes of life. 

«“ The French and the Italian, among the mo- 
dern languages, have justly claimed a share of 
attention in the education of females, ‘The ex- 
tensive usefulness of the one, and the attract- 
ive elegance of the other, render them indis- 
te in al] schools of a higher order; and of 
late years the German language has become 
hardly less important from the increasing de- 
sire to peruse the noble productions of genius 
with which it abounds. But, indeed, there is 
none of the cotemporaneous languages of Eu- 
rope, which an enlightened friend to female 
improvement would not regard as widening 
the field of rational and profitable cultivation; 
provided the new acquirement did not cost the 
neglect of something more directly useful.” 

‘**_.ccomplishments, as they are called, are, 
we think, matters of great importance, if they 
are such as to give greater interest or greater 
influence to female character. But we are far 
trom thinking that a little poor or even tolera- 
ble playing on any instrument, a little inaccu- 
rate drawing, or any other imperfect attempt 
in any of the departments of art, is an accom. 

jishment. ‘Talents and taste are both needed 
ea and individuals who possess neither, had 
much better resort to something else, as a 
means of increasing personal attractions, or of 
contributing to the enjoyment of others. Not 
that we would discourage any thing by which 
taste may be cultivated or cherished. All we 
mean to say, is, that there is usually too much 
anxiety about accomplishments,4 to the ne- 
ylect of the great points which constitute a 
sensible and agreeable woman.—Music and 
painting exert a powerful, though gentle, influ- 
ence on the mind; and much of their effects 
may, no doubt, be eneficially experienced 
without high talent or «cessive labor. In this 
way a young lady will be sure to keep these 
things in their proper place, as altoge.her sub- 
ordinate; in which case ne reasonable objection 
can be made to the cultivation of them. 

6 Needlework aud domestic economy, though 
commonly considered as very humble accom- 
plishments, if admitted to be such at all—are 
indispensable to every lady who would main- 
tain an intelligent control of what is peculiarly 
her province in the , business of promoting 
human happiness. There are, perhaps, instan- 
ces in which an illiberal view of female charac- 
ter and influence, assigns too much attention to 
these objects—mechanical as indeed they are, 
and inferior to useful mental acquirements. 
But the prevailing error seems rather to be that 
of slighting or neglecting these branches, as un- 
worthy the notice of a young lady who expects 
to entrust such affairs to the management of 
others. 


COLLEGES. 

Yale College contains upwards of five hun- 
dred students which is a greater number, we be- 
lieve than that of any other similar institution 
in the country. Of these there are fifty Theo- 
logical students, twenty students of Law, near- 
ly an hundred of Medicine and the remainder 
composed of Juniors, Freshmen, Under gradu- 
ates, &c. Dartmouth college enumerates two 
hundred aud thirty nine students. Of these 
ninety-nine are of medicine, forty seniors, 
thirty-three juniors, thirty-seven sophomores 
and thirty Freshmen. The Vermont Academy 
ef Medicine, has in attendance upwards of an 
hundred students. Dr. Bartlett, Professor of 
Sacred Rhetorie in the Andover Theological 
Institution, has recently been chosen President 
of that Seminary. The Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity has nearly five hundred students this sea- 
son, and the branch of the Jefferson college 
established in this city; has increased to two 
hundred and upwards, The other Golleges 
and Universities, throughout the United States 
are attended in proportionate numbers. We 
may accordingly expect some great profession- 
al characters from these various sources in the 
course of a few years. 


THEATRICAL. 


is regulated. This truth was sufficiently evi- 

denced in Forrest’s recent engagement, and 

has more than once been illustrated during Mr. 

Booth’s appearances in this city. This latter 

tragedian is acknowledged among the first 
of his profession, and combines more of the 
amiable virtues of a gentleman with the intel- 
lectual acquirements and genius of an actor, 
than many others of the proud representatives 
of Shakspear’s heroes, yet his engagements in 
this as well as in other cities have almost inva- 
riably been unproductive. No cause can be 
assigned for this strange aberration in public 
taste, but that want of notoriety which is for- 
ever the concomitant of a fashionable actor. 

The person of Miss George |s interesting, but 
not beautiful. Her form is well moulded, and 
her movements are easy and graceful. Her 
voice is clear, capable and harmonious, and had 
we not so recently been feasted with the thril- 
ling notes of Mrs. Knight and Mrs. Austin, we 

should have adjudged her high praise as a vo- 
calist. At the present crisis however, the sing- 
ing of this young lady appears like the versatile 
and beautiful notes of the Canary, after having 
been feasted to satiety with the entrancing mu- 
sic of the Nightingale. Mies George does not 
possess that apparent artlessness and naivette 
which rendered the tones and gestures of Mrs., 
Knight so attracting, neither is she gifted with 
so powerful a voice, nor so skilled in the com- 
mand of that, and in the sczence of music as 
Mrs, Austin. Yet she is by far a more chaste 
and diffident vecalist than either of these, her 
slightest movement being perfectly delicate 
and interblended with an amiability of manner, 
which done more for her in our estimation, 
than any refinement of archness or stage co- 
quettry possibly could do. As Rosetta, in the 
Cabinet, she appeared to afford universal satis- 
faction. We noticed one of the younger Miss 
Hathwells who appeared in a minor character 
on Monday evening, as being particularly 
beautiful, and wondered at the time why she 
was not more frequently introduced to the 
public. 

In the farce of Love Law and Physic, Jeffer- 
son was inimitable, and J. Jefferson played ex- 
ceedingly creditable throughout the various 
characters he sustained. 

Mr. Chapman performed Sir Edward Morti- 
mer, in the Iron Chest, last evening. 

Miss George appears again this evening, in 
the Padlock. 

To morrow night Mr. Brown, the young gen- 
tleman who made so promising a debut in Vir- 
ginius, will attempt Rolla. He is entitled to a 
liberal] judgment from the audience, as he cer- 
tainly does possess histrionic talent. 


Hitevary Notices. 


A defence of the Drama, is the title of an ele- 
gantly written and logically discussed pamph- 
let which has recently been published in Eng- 
land. 

A third edition of the Hon. Silas Woods, 
History of Long Island, embracing many im- 
/poitant additions and corrections has been put 
to press by its author. 

“The Vermonter,” is the title of a new pa- 
per about to be established in Chester, Wind- 
sor county, Vermont. 

} The prospectus of a new paper to be called 
the ‘Village Chronicle,’ has been issued at 
Hanover in this state. 

“The Boston Spectator,” which has always 
held a highly respectable rank among miscella- 
neous periodicals, has changed its title to that 
of the “* Bower of Taste.” It will hereafter 
be conducted by a lady, Mrs. K. Ware, who, it 


it is to be regretted that the engagement of 
Mies George at our theatre, has not as yet been 
productive ofejther full or fashionable hoyses. 
There is no accounting for the disposition of 
the public in these miatters, for merit ts not 
always the eriterion by which their patronage 


is said in some of the eastern papers, has ob- 
tained considerable encomiym for the taste 
displayed in her literary pursuits and acquire- 
ments. 

Jefferson's papers,” are about to be pub- 


lished. 


yAnother weekly newspaper to be called 
‘The Democratic Mirror,’ has been proposed 
for.at York, Pa. | 

A volume is announced in the English pa- 
pers, under the title of + Vicissitudes in the life 
of a Scottish Soldier,” , 

‘** The Pylymathest; or North American Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences,” is the title of a 
monthly work shortly to be issued at Washing- 
ton city. 

The January number of the “ North Ameri- 
can Review,” which has just appeared, is flll- | 
ed with valuable materials, excellently wrought | 
together. 

The talented editor of the “ Hartford Mir- 
ror,” Mr. Brainard, has been compelled to re- 
tire from the duties involved in conducting 
that paper in consequence of ill health. 

The first number of “The Toilet,” a new 
weelky miscellany, commenced at Providence, 
R.I. by Josiah Snow, has come to hand. It 
evinces taste and judgment, and we regret that 
our already extensive list of exchanges, pre- 
vents us from complying with the request of 
the editor. 


On motion of John M. Scott, Esq."Gustavus 
S. Benson was, on Saturday last, admitted to 
practice as au Attorney in the District Court of 
the city and eounty of Philadelphia. 


SUMMARY. 

Baltimore.—The commissioners appointed 
to examine a route fora rail-road from Balti- 
more to the Susquehanna river, conclude their 
report, the whole of which is in the Baltimore 
Chronicle of the 5th, with the following em- 
phatic language:—Baltimore must and will be 
the great central city of the Union—no rivalry 
can impede her progress—uo competition dis- 
appoint her destined elevation—if her citizens 
are but true to themselves, and unite with their 
characteristic enterprise, to improve the ad- 
vantages, and cultivate the resources, which 
Providence has placed at their disposal. 


Internal Improvement.—By the list we have 
just completed of the canals and rail-roads im 
the United States, it appears that there are} 
2550 miles of canal completed, or in a forward 
state; there are 1024 miles projected, and 
which, it is believed, will soon be commenced. 
There are 544 miles of Rail road contemplated, 
and 23 miles completed or commenced, P.Gaz. 


The Columbian Institute celebrated its an- 
niversary, at Washington, on the 3l1st ult. 


The address was delivered by Mr. Southard, |- 


Secretary of the Navy. . 


The mob at New York, attacked-the African 
Church on New-Year’s Eve,—demolished the 
windows, doors and seats, and attempted to 
pull the house down. They next beat the 
worshippers, and the preacher escaped with dif- 
ficulty, 


A steam carriage is shortly to commence run- 
ning between London and Southampton. 

The “ Groningen fever” is now making great 
ravages on the banksof the Elbe. The Gover- 
nor and several] inhabitants at Cuxhaven have 
been carried off within a few weeks. 

The phenomenon of the burning hill at Wey- 
mouth is become much more extended. It now 
actively emits sulphurous smoke in sixteen 
different parts, and occasionally fire. 

Van Bruthels, a Flemish statuary, was sup- 
posed to be very poor. At his death, his rela-' 
tioris found only a bad bed, and a worse chest 
of drawers. They were about to abandon their 
inheritance, when a child playing in the room 
discovered an old guitar, which be tried to 
move, but could not lift. They ran to the in- 
strument, and fo@nd concealed beneath its} 
dusty surface, a large sum in gold, and sixteen 
bonds of the English East India Company, each 
being worth 15000 livres sterling. Six years’ 
interest was due on them tothe sculptor. This 
enormous inheritance fel) into the hands of 


fish venders and stone-workers, who from that 
time cut a great figure in Amsterdam. 

It is asserted under the Frankfort date of 
Nov. 12, that, several distinguished families of 
Greece, which at the breaking outof the in- 
surrection fled to Germany and Switzerland, 
are preparing to return to their gwn country in 
the spring, in consequence of the favoarable 
prospects held out to them by Count Cape d’Is- 
tria. 

Vienna, Nov. 1.—Dreadful Conflagration. 
The celebrated place of pilgrimage, Maria-Zell 
(with the exception of a few detached houses) 
was totally destroyed by fire in the night of the 
Ist of this month. 

Tarracona, Nov. 8.—Count D’Espagne yes- 
terday hoisted the black flag, and shot Col. Don 
Juan, Raf Vadal, and Col. Don Alberto Olives, 
and hnng them upon the gallows all day. This 
morning three of the members of the Junta of 
Manresa shared the same fate, and many others 
will doubtless follow before the King returns 
from Valencia, 

Sir Edward Codrington, Vice-Admiral, in the 
service of his Britannic Majesty, and Count 
Helden, Rear-Admiral, in the service of the 
Emperor of Russia, have been named Grand 
Crosses of the Royal and Military Order of >t. 
Louis. 

Four-fifths of the Catholic clergy in France, 
it is said, now subsist on salaries of less than 
50]. per ann. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 25th Dec. by Henry Engles, Esq. Mr. 
Samuel Clark, to Miss Ann Bennis, both of this 
city. 

he Bolivar, Tenn. on the 26th ult. Mr, C; W. 
Gazzam; merchant of Cincinnati, to Miss Cle- 
mentina, daughter of Mr, Johu Lea, merchant 
of the former place. 

On Thursday evening the 20th ult. at Cin- 
cinnati, by the Rev. S. Johnson, Mr. Jesse 
Hart, of Pittsburg, toMissMary Jane Ball, of 
Quebec, Lower Canada. 


DEATHS. 


On the 7th inst. William, son of James Wiil- 
son, aged 3 years. 

On the 12th instant, aged 77 years, Mr. 
Daniel Miler, Cedar cooper, a Patriot of the 
Revolution. 

At Germantown, on Friday cvening, the 4th 
inst. of a lingering illness, in the sixty-sixth 
year of her ave, Elizabeth, wife of George Pe- 
ters, Senior, 

On Friday afternoon, John Godfried Wach- 
smuth Esq. in the 80th year of his age. 

On Thursday, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, Mr. William Malseed, in the 29th year of 
his age. 


COMMISSION 
AND 
GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON CITY. 


THE subscriber will attend to offering for 
sale, rent or hire, Lands, Goods, or property of 
any description, situated in ‘this city, or else- 
where; settling accounts with Government, 
merchants, or private individuals; obtaining 
subscribers and collecting debts for Editors of 
Newspapers, and Periodical or other works; and 
any kind of business in which an Agent is ne- 
cessary or useful. 

The subscriber will also attend to paying 
taxes in the different States and Territories, 
on lands owned by non-residents, and will, if re- 
quired, offer the same for sale. 

‘Persons at a distance, having business to, 
transact in this city, or any of the neighboring 
towns, by addressing the subscriber, postage 
paid, will be,punctually attended to on reason 
able terms. 

The subscriber is acting as Agent for seve- 
ral cheap and valuable newspapers. 

. References.—Editors of the Album, Phila- 
delphia, David Brown, Esq. 176 Greenwich-at. 
New: York, Wm. Crane, Esq. Richmond, Va. 
and Rev. O. B. Brown, Washington, D. C. 

E. F. BROWN, 


Newspaper and Gen. ee. 
Pennsylvania Aveaue, opposite Mr. Wright’s 
Auction Room. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


‘* Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics apprgach not—friends we need not fear.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
“WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY?” 

The forcé of the above brief sentence is acknowl- 
edged by the greater portion of mankind, nay, and of 
womankind also. Perhaps its influence on the latter 
ig even more imperious than on the former. The 
startling effect of this question, when mentally asked, 
or forced upon our notice by officious kindness, is 
sometimes even ludicrous. I will venture to assert, 
that many of the most important events of our lives 
are regulated by it, and the minor ones certainly are. 
These four cabalistic words seem to possess the power 
of necromancy. They are uttered, and lo! a pre- 
vious resolution takes to flight, a darling scheme is 
abandoned, a favourite opinion given up, for, should 
we persist, *‘ what will people say?”—A fine gentle- 
man is half resolved to marry the girl he loves, but— 
she is poor, her family, though honest, are obscure; 
should he put his design in execution, “ what will 
people say?”—A lady is in similar circumstances, her 
lover is not fashionable, is little known to the polite 


_ circles, true, she esteems him for his estimable quali- 


ties; but—should she marry him, ‘‘ what would people 
say?”’—A person of either sex is strongly impelled to 
perform a generous, but rather unusual piece of ser- 
vice for another, but, is deterred by this formidable 
question.—A sensitive person is perpetually exclaim- 
ing, “I would do this, or that, I would go here, or 
there, but—I dare not, for, what would people say?” — 
In short, there is no bounds to the tyrannic power of 
those four apparently simple words.—No station, 
however exalted, is wholly exempt from their influ- 
ence: no mind, however enlightened, entirely above 
their.controul. There is no office or employment in 
which they do not sometimes interfere: Even an Edi- 
tor, that (by profession) the most unshackled of all 
accountable beings, even he, is, doubtless, subject to 
their power,—many a brilliant article, many a pun- 
gent sentence, many a delightful witticism, is ex- 
cluded from his columns, because,—‘‘ what will peo- 
ple (that means, his readers) say?” In some cases I 
certainly think that these four formidable words, are 
the most useful of any in our vocabulary, (or rather, 
their import,) for, doubtless, if they have the effect 
of throwing cold water on many a praise-worthy, 
though uncommon violation, they as often serve as a 
check upon many a silly and eccentric exploit, and 
sometimes have a salutary effect on our conduct to- 
wards each other. Though no advocate for those 
persons resembling the woman inthe play, who regu- 
lated every action, expense or acquisition, by the 
question—* What will Mrs. Grundy say?” I am still 
of opinion that it is not amiss, sometimes to ask our- 
selves, “ what will people say?” H. M. 
| 
MARY DELAMERE. 


“‘ He sat by her side on the hill, 


And he spake with a flatterin t 4 
Her heart, though she bade it %s still ue; 


Flutter’d fondly, for oh! she was young.” 
Mary Delamere was the daughter‘of a Fr 


ench pea- 
sant, who died whilst his child was but an aioi eed 
left as her only protectress his sorrow-stricken wi- 


dow. As Mary wandered amid the grape vines and 
wild roses which surrounded her mother’s cottage in 
childhood her cheeks caught the bright hues from the 
wet leaves of the flowers, and her soul became imbu- 
ed with the spirit of clusters 


over her bowers of honey suckle. At the age of fif- 
teenshe was a model for an Hou 


which hung sparkling 


ri—possessing all 


|| the attractions of youpiftinnocence and beauty. The|/ was that season passed by the artless creature, and 


village of Dermol pi beautifully situated among'the || unknowingly of the deep consequences of her fre- 
wild scenery of Scié and the cottage of the widow || quent meditations, did she ponder upon the pleasing 
Delamere, formed a pitturesque view among the na- and commandingstranger. The month finally elaps- 
tural and modestly artificial variety of that simple||ed, and as another pressed upon its departure, Ber- 
village. On the eve of Mary’s sixteenth birth-day, || tram returned to Dermoley,with his purpose strength- 
and when she was preparing for a rural festival, a|j ened to betray that innocent creature. Ofall the arts 
stranger tarried at the village on his way to a neigh- he put in requisition for the furtherance of his demo- 
pouring city. He was.a youth apparently twenty || niac purpose, and of all the sophistry he used in over- 
years of age, tall of stature, a dark complexion, a||coming her virgin principles, it. is unnecessary to 
piercing eye, and an expansive forehead.—He was||speak. He was a man of the world, one who had 
attended by one servi, an Italian, who appeared to || mingled in fashionable life—she was the daughter of 
act as well in the cag ity, of a companion, as a me-|/@ peasant, and her heart was as unsophisticated} as 
nial. It is the custom ambng the French villagers,||the chaunt of the woodland songster. Youth and 
to invite all strangers to their rural entertainments, || beauty sat upon his countenance, eloquence and love 
consequently Bertram (the name of the stranger) fell from his lips. Mary became his victim, and her 
was invited to participate in Mary’s birth-day festi- || poor mother died broken hearted, and the finger of 
val. The morning which ushered in the day on which || Scorn followed the footsteps of the wretched girl for 
it took place was one of uncommon splendour. The || years, when she at length sunk into the tomb,wretch- 
sun shone brilliantly, the sky looked clear, and almost || ed, forgotton and unknown. Bertram revelled in the 
transparent, whilst the cool breeze that rustled/|| pride of his depravity for a season, but was at length 
through the bushes purified and refreshed the atmos-||Overtaken by poverty, became a miserable beggar, 
phere. As the village maidens gathered together be-||a0d perished in a fit of intoxication. If there is a 
neath the wild vines that surrounded the cottage,||hell, it will be the home of the libertine, and if any 
twining wreaths of fresh flowers around their bright }!sin should be punished with an eternity of anguish, 
foreheads, and singing sketches of their romantic||it is the horrible crime of seduction. 


and pastoral ballads, they seemed a choir of vestal ROMEO. 
virgins celebrating the annual festival of Flora.— = 
Many of them sparkled in the clear sun-light of beau- CHALLENGE OF TWO SULIOTS. 


ty, but far beyond all others, glowing in her unalloy-|} The following anecdote related in a Greek period- 
ed simplicity of innocence and elegance, was the gen-||ical paper affords an example worthy of being imita- 
tle Mary. Her deep black tresses floated in loose||ted by the Soldiers of every country. 

ringlets over her snowy neck, and the clear blue of|| T'wo Suliot Youths, attached to the garrisons at 
her eye seemed to have caught the glance of the sun|| Missolonghi, were one day at table together; a dis- 
beams as they sportively flashed on her long eye-|| pute arising between them, they were preparing to 
lashes. Her lip was thin, but beautifully curved, po-|| settle the same by single combat, when the younger 
lished and round, and its dye was like the deep gush || of the two said, ‘ Brother, if you are violent, there is 
of the coral. In fine, she was the loveliest among||no reason why we should measure swords with each 
the lovely, and the glad echo of her laugh, as it came|! other, and expose ourselves to death without honour. 
forth from its incense and music, thrilled on the soul || Better it were to march at once against our enemies, 
of the hearer with an unimaginable emotion. The|| and there to see which of the two is the better sol- 
power of her smile was electric, end possessed the||dier.” ‘The challenge is a good one,” replied the 
strength of the basilisk without its mingling of horri-|| other, and immediately they drew their swords and 
ble fascination. Venus sat upon her eyelids, whilst||rushed to the camp of the ‘Turk. The elder, after 
Cupid threw forth his darts from beneath their fringes. || cutting down five of his enemies, was at length shot 
Oh God! who that looked upon that young creature, ||dead. But the younger who had killed ten, seeing 
bursting forth inthe mildness of her beauty like a|| his comrade lifeless on the ground, runs to him, takes 
rose-bud in the wilderness, could have meditated her || the body upon his shoulders, and regains the fortress, 


ruin?——Who that gazed upon the innocent trancend-|| escaping without other injury than a wound from a 
ency of her countenance, could have purposed to bind|| pistol shot. ; 


the cypress where the rose was blooming, and sub- 

stitute a line of care, for a dimple of laughter? Gaily FROM SKETCHES OF PERSIA. 
the day of festivity passed, and when twilight threw 
its melancholy tinge over nature, the village youths 
mingled with the maidens in the exhiliatory dance 
upon the green sward. Many an humble heart in- 
spired to become the partner of the beautiful Mary, 
and felt a cold thrill pass over it as they beheld her, 
set after set, the companion of the stranger. His at- 
tentions to her were of the most subduing and insin- 


“ Sadik Beg was of a good family, handsome in 
person, and possessed of both sense and courage; but 
he was poor, having no property but his sword and 
his horse, with which he served as a gentleman re- 
tainer of anabob. The latter, satisfied of the purity 
of Sadik’s descent, and éntertaining a respect for his 
character, determined to make him the husband of 


his daughter Hoosienie, who, though beautiful, as 
uating character, and whilst the peasants envied him||her name implied, was remarkable for her hanglity 


his superior fortune, they felt conscious that they ne-|| manner and ungovernable temper. Giving a hus- 
ver could have improved it as he appeared to do.—|| band of the condition of Sadik Beg to a lady of Hoo- 
The pleasure of the artless Mary was made manifest || siene’s rank, was, according to usage in such unequai 
in a thousand unconscious acts and observations, and matches, like giving her a slave, and as she heard a 
when the pastimes ceased, her heart felt a new sen- good report of his personal qualities, she offered no 
sation as the stranger raised her hand to his lips bid- objections to the marriage, which was celebrated 
ding her farewell. What feelings passed through||soon after it was proposed, and appartments were 
his mind we are unable to say. He remained in the|| assigned to the happy couple in the nabob’s palace.— 


village however, for weeks after this circumstance, |! Some of Sadik Beg’s friends rejoiced in his good for- 
and missed no opportunity to become more intimate|| tune; as they saw, in the connexion he had formed, 


with Mary, and when he left the spot, it was with a|| sure prospect of his advancement. Others mourn- 
promise to return again withm a month. Wearily || ed the fate of so fine and promising & young man, 
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now condemned to bear through life all the humours 
of a proud and capricious woman; but one of his 
friends, a little man called Merdek, who was com- 
pletely henpecked, was particularly rejoiced, and 
quite chuckled at the thought of seeing another in 
the same situation with himself. About a month 
after the nuptials, Merdek met his friend, and with 
malice and pleasure wished him joy-of his marriage. 
‘‘ Most sincerely do I congratulate you, Sadik,” said 
he, “on the happy event!” ‘Thank you- my dear 
fellow. Iam very happy indeed, and rendered more 
so by the joy I perceive it gives my friends.” ‘ Do 
you really mean to say you are happy?’’said Merdek 
witha smile. ‘I really amso,” said Sadik. Non- 
sense,” said the friend; ‘‘ do we not know to what a 
termagant you are united? and her temper and high 
rank combined must no doubt make her asweet com- 
panion.” Here he burst into a loud laugh, and the 
little man actually strutted with a feeling of superi- 
ority over the bridegroom. Sadik, who knew his si- 
tuation and feelings, was amused instead of being 
angry. ‘* My friend,” said he, “I quite understand 
the grounds of your apprehension for my happiness. 
Before I was married I had heard the same reports 
as you have done of my beloved bride’s disposition; 
but Iam happy to say I have found it quite otherwise; 
she is a most docile and obedient wife.” ‘* But how 
has this miraculous change been wrought?” Why,” 
said Sadik, “‘ I believe I have some merit in effecting 
it, but you shall hear. After the ceremony of our 
nuptials were over, I went in my military dress, with 
my sword by my side, to the apartment of Hoosiene. 
She was sitting ina most dignified posture to receive 
me, and her looks were anything but inviting. As I 
entered the room, a beautiful cat, evidently a great 
favourite, came purring up to me. I deliberately 
drew my sword, struck its head off, and taking that in 
one hand and the body in the other, threw them out 
of the window. I then very unconcernedly turned 
to the lady, who appeared in some alarm; she, how- 
ever, made no observations, but was in every way 
kind and submissive, and has continued soever since.” 
‘‘Thank you, my dear fellow,” said little Merdek, 
with a significant shake of the head—“ a word to the 
wiée;” and away he capered, obviously quite rejoiced. 
It was near evening when this conversation took 
place; soon after, when the dark cloak of night had 
enveloped the bright radiance of day, Merdek enter- 
ed the chamber of his spouse, with something of a 
martial swagger, armed with a scimetar. The un- 
suspecting cat came forward as usual to welcome the 
husband of her mistress, but in an instant her head 
was divided from her body by a blow from the hand 
which had so often caressed her. Merdek having 
proceeded so far courageoysly, stooped to take up 
the dissected members of the cat; but before he 
could effect this, a blow upon the side of the head 
from his incensed lady laid him sprawling on the 
floor. The tattle and scandal of the day spreads 
with surprising rapidity, and the wife of Merdek saw 
in a moment whose example it was that he imitated. 
“ Take that,” said she, as she gave him another cuff; 
‘‘take that you paltry wretch,” and laughing him to 
scorn, she added, “ you should have killed the-cat on 
the wedding day.” mek 


CHARACTER OF THE TURKS. 

The primitive character of the Turks is a simple 
one; it is that of the pastoral or warlike nations; they 
are by turns active and indolent, cruel and merciful; 
easily excited to combat but with difficulty induced 
to labour, equally pleased amidst the toils of war and 
the luxury of repose. In their mode of living, they 


ers of the commands of their prophet, and haughty 
despisers of other institutions. By nature, they are 
frank, candid and sincere; but too barbarous to consi- 
der properly the obligation of a treaty, or the sancti- 
ty of a promise, more especially with regard to na- 
tions of a different faith. Venality seems to have 
been long a blot upon their character. Integrity is 
the virtue of extreme simplicity o: extreme refine- 
ment: the Turks soon passed the one point, and nev- 
er reached the other. Yet although the possession 
of a rich empire has tended greatly to corrupt their 
manners, the noble nature of the savage is still per- 
ceptible, the generosity of the Turk is gpontaneous: 
and even his injustice, though violent, has something 
which savours of hardihood and grandeur. The 
Turks appear to be distinguished from the nations 
which occupy the rest of Europe in nearly every cir- 
cumstance. The ample folds of their garments, their 
shorn heads covered by a turban, their long beards, 
theit stately bearing, form a direct contrast with the 
trim dress and coxcomb fashions of our christian com- 
munities. Nor is there less difference in substance 
than in outward appearance. The Turk is moved 


by few passions, and those few carry him’straight to 
their object: if he is covetous he seizes the posses- 


sions of those who are weaker than he is; if he is amo- 
rous, he buys and shuts up in his seraglio the object 
of his love. His life is simple, tranquil dull, we 
should say, when not moved by the great passions of 
our nature. The busy motion of commerce, the dis- 
interested ardour of science, the continual distinction, 
the slow advancement of patient industry, the pas- 
sion for notoriety, and the favours of what is called 
public opinion, are the wheels upon which the great 
machine of civilized society is moved forward; they 
are all unknown to or despised by the Turks. 


CODE OF INSTRUCTION FOR LADIES. 


1. Let every wife be persuaded that there are two 
ways of governing a family; the first is by the ex- 
pression of that will which belongs to force; the se- 
cond by the power of mildness. One is the power 
of the husband; a wife should never employ any 
other arm than gentleness. When a woman accus- 
toms herself to say I will, she deserves to lose her 
empire. 
2. Avoid contradicting your husband. When we 
smell a rose, it is to imbibe the sweetness of its odour; 
we likewise look for every thing that is amiable from 
woman. 
3. Occupy yourself only with your household af 
fairs; wait till your husband confides to you those of 
higher importance; and do not give your advice till 
he asks it. 
4. Never take upon yourself to be a censor of your 
husband’s morals, and never read lectures to him.— 
Let your preaching be a good example, and practise 
virtue yourself to make him in love with it. 
5. Command his attentions by being always at- 
tentive to him; never exact any thing, and you will 
obtain much; appear always flattered by the little he 
does for you, which will excite him to perform more. 
6. All men are vain, never wound this vanity, not 
even in the most trifling instances. A wife may have 


seem to know it. 

7. Whena man gives wrong never make 
him feel that he has done so, but lead him on by de- 
grees to what is rational, with mildness and gentle- 
ness; when he is convinced, leave him all the merit of 
having found out what was just and reasonable. 

8. When a husband is out of temper, behave oblig- 
ingly to him; if he is abusive, never retort; and never 
prevail over him to humble him. 


more sense than her husband, but she should never | 


r in 1817, £55,200. 


9. Choose well your female friends; have but few 
and be careful about following their advice in all mat- 
ters. 


10. Cherish neatness without luxury, and pleasure 
without excess; dress with taste, and particularly with 
modesty; vary the fashion of your dress, especially in 
regard to colours. It gives a change to the ideas, 
and recalls pleasing recollections. Such things may 
appear trifling, but they are of more importance than 
is imagined. 

11. Never be curious to pry into your husband’s 
concerns, but obtain his confidence by that which, at 
all times, you repose in him. Always preserve order 
and economy; avoid being out of temper, and be care- 
ful never to scold. By these means he will find his 
own house more pleasant than any other. 


Chess.—Chess play is a good and witty exer- 
cise of the mind, and fit for such as are idle and as 
have extravagant thoughts or troubled with cares; 
nothing better to divert their mind and alter their 
meditations; invented some say by the general of an 
army in a famine to keep soldiers from mutiny: but 
if it proceed from over much study, in such a case it 
may do more harm than good. It isa game too trou- 
blesome for some men’s brains; too full of anxiety; 
all but as bad as study; besides it is a testy, cho- 
leric game, and very offensive to him who loseth 
the mate. William the Conquerer, playing at chess 
with the prince of France (dauphin was not annex- 
ed to the crown in those days) losing his mate knock- 
ed the chess-board about his pate which was a cause 
of much enmity between them.—Burton. 


Disappointed Love-—To a man, the disappoint- 
ment of love may occasion some bitter pangs; it 
wounds some feelings of tenderness, it blasts some 
prospects of felicity; but he is.an active being, he 
can dissipate his thoughts in the whirl of varied occu- 
pation, or plunge into the tide of pleasure, or if the 
scene of disappointment be too full of painful associ- 
ations, he can shift his abode at will, and taking as it 
were, the wings of the morning can fly to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and be at rest—but, woman's 
is comparatively a fixed, a secluded, and a mediative 
life; she is more the companion of her own thoughts 
and feelings; and if they are turned to ministers of 
sorrow, were shall she look for consolation! Her lot 
is to be wooed and won; and if unhappy in her love, 
her heart is like some fortress, that has heen injured , 
and abandoned, and left destitute. 


A Critic.—Is a being popossessed of all the vanity, 
but not the genius of a scholar—incapable from his 
native weakness of lifting himself from the ground, 
he applies to contiguous merit fur support;—makes 
the sportive sallies of anothers imagination his seri- 
ous employment, pretends totake our feeling under 
his care, teaches where to condemn, where to lay the 
emphases of praise! and may with as‘much justice, be 
called a man of taste. as the chinese, who measures 
his wisdom by thelength of his nails. 


Ireland.—The population of Ireland is seven mil- 
lions; and the number of families one million and a 
half; 212 are nobles, and eight thousand persons or 
families keeping sixteen thousand servants; six 
thousand one hundred and forty five have each one 
servant, twelve hundred, two; 600, 3; 150, 5 to 8; 
33, 8 to 10; and 20, 10 and upwards. The tax on 
male servants, before it was repealed, amounted to 
£30,000 annually. In 1816 this duty was £54,700, 
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[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
EVENING REFLECTIONS IN A CHURCH 
YARD. 
Behold those swelling mounds of crumbled earth, 
That mark the dreary message of the dead!— 
They tell that man is mortal, and from birth, 
He must lie down in the same narrow bed. 


Behold yon Cyprus waving in the gloom, 


Caused by the shadow of the funeral yew! 


Fit emblems they to circumvent a tomb, 


And screen the hallow’d spot from falling dew. 


Here the pale grave-stones rise in twilight gray, 


And silence hangs in air her empire mute; 


Here softly tread along thy noiseless way, 


For hushed is nature and the owlet’s hodt. 


Perhaps in this sequestered spot at eve, 


Some restless spirit quits its silent bed; 


Perhaps to watch with it the angels leave 


Their blest abode to linger with the dead. 


Here let us stroll, and meditate and sigh, 


And by affliction‘learn to kiss the rod; 


Where kindred, friends and foes, unnumbered lie, 


In little dusty heaps beneath the sod. 


Oh! may a tear be dropt when I am low, 


And pity to my mem’ry tribute pay, 


And of the drooping flow’rets as they grow, 


A wreath be formed toconsecratemy clay. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.] 


CANZONET. 
Arn—‘‘ Lassie art thou Sleeping yet.” 


Say, lassie, wilt thou with me roam, 
For pure affection leave thy home, 
To ride upon the trembling foam, 
And brave.its storms with me—love; 


If so away, if so away, 
Before the wreath of rosy day 
Has fled before the sunny ray, 

_ Like night before the dawn—dove. 


_ Or wilt thou leave thy balmy sleep, 
To toss upon the restless deep, 
Where waves forever vigils keep, 
Arrayed in robes of light—love; 


If so away, if so away, 

Before the vermil’dawn give way, 
To Phebus in his bright array, 
Like star before the sun—dove. 


Or wilt thou leave thy lighted room, 


To dwell amidst the ocean’s gloom, 
Where clustering stars with brightness loom, 
Amidst the softened blue—love; 


If so away, if so away, 

While yet the cloak of mern is gray, 

Before the linnet. leaves its spray, 

To warble in the morn—dove. 
CLENALPINE. 


| [For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TIME PAST. | 


Time past—and I remember well, ; 
When, like yon bright, and blooming boy, 

Whose bounding bosom owns the swell; 
The thrilling tide of purest joy, 


With eyes so light, and brow so white, 
And cheeks the flush of health unfolding, - 

The live-long day I gave to play, 

With rapture hoop or top beholding; 

Or round, and round, in giddy ring, 

Rode my stick-horse,—I made to spring. * - 

With mimic sport—oft curveting 
Beneath my switch’s sway. 


And there was one who used to gaze— 
As I now gaze——with kindling eye, © 
On boyhoods wild, and sportive ways, 
Unheeding how stern time swept by:— 
And yet, perhaps, through the long lapse 
Of future years his thoughts were glancing; 
- And drew his son,—wealth, honour won, 
Still in the track of fame advancing.— 
Vain vision of a cheated mind! 
Nor wealth—nor honour do I find; 
No wreath for me has fame entwined:— 
Her path is not begun. 


That one who loved to gaze is gone,— 
The parent fond—the friend and guide; 
O bitter tears, that dashed the dawn 
Of youth—how flowed ye when ye died! 
And still ye flow, as memory’s throe 
Wakes in my heart its filial feeling: — 
The funeral train I saw again 
To see,—and hear the death bell pealing. 
Come hallowed thoughts of grave and gloom, 
Contrasting with the breath and bloom 
Of my bright boy—my breast has room 
For monitory pain. 


The one that gazed on me is gone; 
And 1 have reached my manhood’s prime-- 
A few short years, and from life’s lawn 
I shall be gathered too by time: 
And then those eyes, whose gladness lies, 
Bathed in their azures beauteous brightness, 
With tears shall fill at nature’s thrill, 
Banishing all the bosom’s lightness. 
To die.— Alas! and must I leave 
Thee darling boy'--for whom I weave 
' A thousand schemes, to which I cleave 
Through every varying ill?-- 


_ . Such is the mournfub destiny 
That mingles with my earthly state-- 
*¢ Reared but to fall—born but to die,” 
This is the sentence sure of fate. 
Through all the range of nature’s change, 
With a resistless force, ’tis flowing, 
Lo! in an hour, tree, fruit, and flower 
Wither, and perish, there were growing! 
The monuments of former years 
Have mouldered; moulder, vain our tears, 
And all that art, in pride appears, 
Time, ruthless shall devour! 


Yet, for my sick’ning soul’s distress, 
A balm meek Mercy’s hand supplies; 
Whi.e, shadowing my unworthiness, \ 
She points, benignly, to the skies: 
‘ Dismiss thy care, place thy hopes there, 
This world shall be a pageant ended. 
If well is run thy race when done, 
Thou with the blessed shalt be blended: 
Affection then her broken chain 
Will link with heavenly touch again; 
And thou shalt meet amid her train, 
Thy sire, thy darling son.” 


THE BEE. 
“¢ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 
Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 


In life’s varied path, ifthe taJent were ours 
From all we encounter some good to elicit 


As bees gather sweets from the meanest of. flowers 


LOVE-DAMPER. 


A few weeks since, a young gentleman of Maccles- 
field, being desperately enamoured ofa fair young lady, 
resolved to pay her a visit by stealth. For al 
pose he clambered over a high gate; but instead of de- 
scending (it was dark) upon terra firma, he dropped 
into a water-cask, and was immersed chin-deep into the 


chilling element. The good lady of the house ran into || 


- 


the yard to see what was the matter; and our hero, en- 
deavouring to get out of the cask, upset it, and the con- 
tents came over him like a shower-bath. He however 
effected his escape, though in a miserable plight.— 
Macclesfield Herald. 


THE JEW OF WILNA. 


In the advance of the French against Russia, a colo- 
nel, strolling the suburbs of Wilna, heard cries of dis- 
tress irom a house, and entering to ascertain the cause, 


he found four soldiers engaged in plundering and ill- | 


treating an aged Jew and a young girl. The maraud- 
ers, not being inclined to relinquish their prey, pro- 
ceeded to blows; but the colonel, who was an excel- 
lent swordsman, laid two of’ his assailants dead on the 
spot, and drove the other two from the house, severely 
wounded-—he himself received slight wounds, and a 
ball grazed his cheek. On the return of the remnant 
of the French army, oppressed with fatigue, want, and 
disease, the worn-out soldier, in rags, sought the dwel- 
ling of the Jew, and with difficulty was recognised; so 
completely changed was his appearance. The Jew 
completely furnished his wardrobe, and contrived to 
send him through the hostile armies to France, At 
the peace, the colonel was obliged to retire on a mise- 
rable pittance, which an aged mother and a sister shar- 
ed. He had forgotten the Jew of Wilna, when, one 
evening, in the spring of 1816, a man called at his 
humble abode, in the suburbs of Paris, and having sa- 
tisfied himself as to his identity, placed in his hands a 
packet, and vanished. On opening it, the colonel 
found bills on a banker in Paris, to the amount of five 
thousand pounds with the following note; 

‘*He, whose daughter you preserved from a brutal 
ravisher, whose life you saved, and whose house you 
protected from plunder, at the risk of your own exist- 
ence, sends you an offering of his gratitude; the only 
return he requires is, if ever you hear the Jews con- 
temned, you will say, that one of that race knew how 
to be grateful.” 

The old Jew died at Vienna; his daughter, the heiress 
of his immense wealth, the largest portion of which was 
in the French funds, visited Paris; it was natura] she 
should seek the brave man who had preserved her 
from the worst of fates, and with no common emotion 
he found the young girl he had protected now a bloom- 
ing and beautiful woman, and amiable as she was en- 
gaging: He became a lover, and she consented to be 
a wife. | 


Lord Kelley had a remarkable red face. One day 
Foote solicited him to look over his garden wall to ripen 
his melons. 


The following ingenious notice to correspondents 
appears in a morning paper; “ The Lady whzy lately 
sent us a parcel for our inspection, and requested it to 
be returned, forgot to give us her address. We have 
therefore only to say in reply to her letter of yesterday, 


we the parcel remains at the office properly address- 
39 


APOTHEGMS OF THE ANCIENTS. 
Aristotle was asked by what criterion we should 
judge of the merit of a book?—‘ When the author,” 
replied the critic, “has said every thing that he 
ought; nothing but what he ought; and says that as he 


ought.” 


Whilst Antigonus was prosecuting a war in Asia, a 
certain author presented him with a treatise upon jus- 
tice. “What a fool this fellow must be,” said Antigo- 
nus, * to prate to me about justice, while Iam engaged 
in a war!” 

Agesilaus was pressed by one of his friends to go and 
hear a mimic perform, who could imitate the notes of 
the nightingale. ‘ Sir,” said Agesilaus, “I have heard 
the nightingale herself.” 

Thrasy!lus, the cynic, begged a groat from Alexan- 
der. ‘hat sum,” said the Prince, “is too little for a 
King to give.” “Then give me a talent,” said the 
philosopher. ‘ That sum,”,said the Prince, “is too 
much for a cynic to receive,” 

Dionysius asked Aristippus what brought him to 
court? “To give what I have,” said the philosopher, 
‘‘andto get whatI have not. WhenI want wisdom, I 
go to Socrates; when I want money, I come to you.” 
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jC P>Paintine of every description neatly executed. 
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